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ment, and would assuredly not have made for general
harmony.
In this state of things, when the Union as framed by the
Act of 1840 had been tried and found wanting, it was
natural that men's minds should turn to the other solution
of the difficulty which had in the past been more than once
proposed and which had been the first choice of Lord
Durham. In 1858 the Canadian Government advocated
a Federal Union of British North America, Mr, Alex-
ander Gait, the finance minister, having made the adop-
tion of this policy a condition precedent to his joining
the ministry. At the time but little encouragement was
got in England; but the advocacy of federation by an
opportunist ministry showed which way the wind was
blowing. Equally significant was the attempt in the next
year to rally the opposition in favour of a programme
which proposed the formation of two or more local govern-
ments for the control of all matters of a local or sectional
character, and some joint authority charged with such
matters as were necessarily common to both sections of the
Province. The attempt was not very successful, but at least
it showed that practical politicians were feeling their way
to some other solution of the problem than representation
by population in a single Parliament.
Mr. George Brown, who first in 1864 pointed the way to
a compromise, was the same statesman who, in his constant
advocacy of representation by population and his profound
distrust and dislike of French-Canadian Roman Catholicism
and its fruits, had done much to bring about the break-
down of constitutional government.
If, then, we confine our gaze to Canadian party controversy
there is ample ground for the assertion that the adoption
of federation was a mere counsel of despair, occasioned by
the bankruptcy of party government. No doubt economic
motives were also at work. Fears at the coming termina-
tion of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with the United